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How  to  Swallow  an  Aardvark 
and  Other  Movements 


I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  noticed  that  the 
Wolgamot  Society  is  dying.     An  em- 
inent authority  on  Aleister  Crowley  has 
recently  consulted  the  /   Ching  to  find  out  if 
Wolgamot  himself  is  still  living;    by  his  uncertain 
interpretation  of  that  ambiguous  oracle,  John  Barton  is 
alive,  but  in  decline.  ///  The  organization's  outward  history 
began  in  May,  1959,  when  it  sponsored  a  reading — a  little  il- 
legally— at  the  University  of  Michigan.     Three  poets  of  the  San 
Francisco   Renaissance,    posters   announced,    would   read   their   own 
poems,  answer  questions,  and  even  present  a  new  verse  play  with  jazz 
accompaniment.    If  the  poets  had  been  real,  it  would  have  been  a  more 
interesting  evening  than  that  campus  is  used  to,  and  the  hall  filled  up  with 
local  beats  and  curious  students.    I  suppose  there  were  psychology  majors 
thinking  of  it  as  a  field  trip  and  doubtless  some  English  grads  trying  their 
best  to  react  like  Mrs.  Trilling.    Anyway,  it  was  a  most  unacademic  looking 
mob,  since  the  front  rows  (and  the  floor,  and  the  window  sills)  were  taken  by 
uncombed — some  unshod — girls  and  men  in  motorcycle  jackets.     The  very  few 
instructors  who  came  (I  didn't  see  any  professors)  sat  in  the  back.  ///  The  three 
poets  gave  the  audience  no  chance  to  apply  the  usual  cliches.     Felicia  Borden 
("the  most  authentic  woman  voice  of  the  late  school" — the  poster  attributed 
this  to  Henry  Miller)  took  off  her  trench  coat  to  show  a  black  sheath  with 
sequins.    Ronald  Whalen,  a  negro — some  said  a  Hindu — spoke  softly  with  beau- 
tiful articulation,  man's  or  like  it's.     There  was  a  notable  lack  of  beard.   /// 
A  prominent  Aristotelian  with  tenure  introduced  the  poets  by  reading  thumb- 
nail biographies.    Miss  Borden  had  been  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  something  or  other — and  turned  it  down.    Applause.    Ken- 
neth Kant,  the  third  poet,  had  been  arrested  in  San  Francisco  for  petty 
larceny  and  narcotics  violation.     Grand  applause.     Nine  months  in   a 
federal  prison,  he  went  to  Japan  and  turned  Zen  monk  in  Yoshiwara, 
returned   to   write   an   autobiography:      The    Wordless    Walls — to   be 
published  next  week.  ///  As  far  as  I  know,  Felicia  Borden's  poems 
are  now  lost.    This  is  a  pity,  since  they  are  the  only  examples 
I  can  recall  of  an  interesting  genre,  the  automatic  translation. 
To  make  an  automatic  translation,  the  poet  simply  reads 
the  original  poem  (in  this  case,  appropriately,  by  the 
Alsatian  Dadaist,  Hans  Arp)  quickly,  just  enough 
to  get  a  first  impression;  then  writes  an 
English  poem  as  fast  as  possible — 
preferably  without  thinking. 
Several  of  the  lines 
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turned  out  remarkably  apt.     A  poem  originally  starting, 

Sind  wir  noch  unterwegs? 
began,  in  Felicia  Borden's  reading, 

Are  we  still  on  the  Road? 
but  I  forget  the  rest. 

Felicia,  incidentally,  was  the  best  liked  poet  of  the  evening,  at  least  for  the 
more  sober  patrons.  Her  figure  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
more  than  one  undergraduate  girl  was  impressed  by  how  profoundly  serious  she 
obviously  was.  Kenneth  Kant  was  as  obviously  not  serious,  and  some  of  those 
same  arbiters  decided  he  was  just  "exploiting  the  movement." 

Kant's  poems  sounded  as  if  written  by  a  bad  poet  on  short  notice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  written  by  an  excellent  poet  on  the  verge  of  alcoholic  stupor. 
One  is  printed  in  this  volume.  Another  demanded  politely  of  John  Crowe  Ransom 
that  he  ram  his  textures  up  his  structures  and  had  as  refrain, 

Yap!    Yap! 

Crap  in  your  lap! 
The  audience  ate  it  up.    They  wanted  that  one  over. 

The  evening  moved  in  two  contrary  directions:  the  audience,  at  least  the 
front  half,  liked  the  performance  more  and  more;  the  performers  got  more 
and  more  outrageous,  occasionally  insulting.  Someone  in  the  audience  insisted 
the  beats  must  have  been  influenced  by  John  Barton  Wolgamot.  Another 
claimed  it  was  a  generation  that  knew  him  not.  Whalen  and  Kant  began  quarrel- 
ing over  he  same  subtlety  and  had  to  be  recalled  by  the  moderator. 

I  must  admit  not  all  the  questions  from  the  house  were  completely  extempor- 
aneous, but  the  best  of  them  were.  A  local  character,  apparently  leading  up  to 
a  question,  started  describing  his  large  collection  of  latrine  scribblings,  but 
was  interrupted  by  Kant's  "I  probably  wrote  some  of  them."  Such  inquires  as 
"What  are  you  escaping  from?"  and  "What  are  you  escaping  to?"  were  clearly 
meant  to  ask  "What  can  we  escape  from/to?"  The  nearly  stated,  the  barely 
concealed  question  constantly  in  the  air  was,  "Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  beat;  why  can't  we  be  beat  right  here  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan?" 

But  the  final  degradation — of  the  audience  because  it  swallowed  it;  of  the 
Wolgamot  Society  because  it  did  not  manage  to  predict  how  much  an  enlightened 
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crowd  will  swallow;  of  the  beat  generation  for  making  an  outlandish  parody 
seem  likely — was  the  world  premiere  of  Ronald  Whalen's  play,  The  Quivering 
Aardvark  and  the  Jelly  of  Love.  Three  casts  (I  say  to  their  credit)  agreed  to 
do  the  play,  then  looked  at  the  script  and  backed  out.  The  parts  were  finally 
acted  by  two  of  the  poets  and  several  incredibly  loyal  Wolgamotians. 


The  Quivering  Aardvark  .  .  .  etc.  was  actually  based  on  the  final  scene  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  by  George  Henry  Boker,  a  nineteenth  century  American 
Shakespeare-imitator  and  one  of  the  worst  playwrights  who  ever  lived.  The 
plot  is  a  little  different:  Boker's  Francesca  has,  as  usual,  been  unfaithful  with 
her  ugly  husband's  handsome  brother  Paolo — originally  played  by  Otis  Skin- 
ner; the  husband,  Lanciotto,  kills  the  happy  pair  in  blank  verse.  In  the 
Whalen  version,  a  lovely  dopefiend  named  Prudence  falls  for  a  square  called 
T.  S.  and  both  are  murdered  by  the  hero-hipster  Lance.  Some  of  the  more 
appropriate  lines  from  Francesco  are  left  intact: 

Can  howling  make  this  sight  more  terrible? 
but  most  are  somewhat  changed.    Boker's  Francesca  cries, 

Thou  canst  foresake  me,  then, 

To  spare  thyself  a  little  bashful  pain? 

Paolo,  dost  thou  know  what  't  for  me, 

A  woman — nay,  a  dame  of  highest  rank — 

To  lose  my  purity?  .  .  . 
Whalen's  T.  S.:        Can  you,  then  flush  me  down  the  drain 

Just  to  spare  yourself  a  little  bashful  pain? 

Prudence,  don't  you  know  what  it  is  for  me, 

A  man,  I  mean  a  man  of  the  hariest  type, 

To  be  un-cherry?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  what  a  craven  has  thy  guilt 

Transformed  thee  to!    Why,  I  have  seen  the  time 

When  thou'dst  have  struck  at  heaven  for  such  a  thing! 

Pru,  Pru,  Pru!    What  a  cruddy  coward  has  your  crime 

Transformed  you  to?     Why  man,  I've  seen  the  time 

When  you'd  have  cold-cocked  Kerouac! 

Dost  thou  see 

Yon  bloated  spider — hideous  as  myself — 

Climbing  aloft,  to  reach  that  wavering  twig? 

When  he  has  touched  it,  one  of  us  must  die. 


And  Lanciotto: 


Lance: 


Boker's 
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is  improved:  Yon  bloated  aardvark — hideous  as  a  hadish  hangover — 

Climbing  aloft,  to  reach  that  quivering  jelly? 
When  he  has  touched  it  .  .  .  etc. 

There  was  little  laughter;  people  identified.     Since  no  one  is  likely  to  print 

The  Quivering  Aardvark  very  soon,  I  am  tempted  to  quote   on,   but  will  quit 

with  one  more  line.    Lance  brandishes  a  syringe  and  says, 
Life's  but  a  walking  shaft. 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  Lance  shoots  T.  S.,  shoots  Prudence,  and  fires  into 
the  audience  crying,  "One  for  that  goddam  aardvark!"  The  lights  went  off 
to  let  the  corpses  get  off  the  stage;  and  everyone  connected  with  the  perform- 
ance went  home,  leaving  the  audience  in  the  dark. 

For  the  next  week  or  so,  we  collected  reactions.  Several  bewildered  English 
teachers  were  told,  "It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  really  enjoyed  poetry."  Some- 
one who  liked  the  play  explained  its  obscure  ending:  "It's  wonderful;  they 
give  you  the  perfect  work  of  art  and  then — nothing,  the  void."  Another:  "It 
changed  by  whole  life.  They  were  so  free."  That  made  some  of  us  shudder 
a  little. 

One  amazing  spectator  recognized  Ronald  Whalen.  Taking  into  account  that 
this  man  he  knew  perfectly  well  was  thoroughly  disguised  and  using  a  false 
name,  he  approached  him  the  next  day  with  the  only  solution  his  admirable 
faith  could  muster:     "Is  Ronald  Whalen  your  pen-name?" 

We  are  not  dying  because  of  that  initial  Wolgamockery;  it  was  as  successful  as 
any  such  thing  ought  to  be.  We  are  dying,  rather,  for  a  most  classical  reason, 
because  we  cannot  tie  our  spurious  beginning  to  our  constantly  moving  ends. 
We  are  not  dead  yet.  But  we  separate  and  dissipate;  nothing  in  the  world  can 
hold  us  together,  since  we  refuse  artificial  ties.  Even  the  term  Wolgamot — 
that  defines  us  as  a  whole,  but  to  those  who  know  us  already — may  soon  need 
defining.  Our  plays — we  have  given  Jarry's  Gopotty  Rex,  Grabbe's  Comedy, 
Satire,  Irony  and  Deeper  Meaning,  and  the  American  premiere  of  John  Heath- 
Stubbs'  The  Talking  Ass  with  the  author  directing — are  pretty  much  of  what 
is  known  of  us.  These  poems  provide  something  more.  A  few  of  them  will 
certainly  outlast  the  Society  and  serve  as  a  stone. 

Bernard  Waldrop, 

Projector  for  the  John  Barton  Wolgamot  Society 
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2  //  Donald  Hall 


"I   HAVE  VISITED   MEN'S  ROOMS  .  .  ." 


I  have  visited  men's  rooms 

in  several  bars 

with  the  rows 

of  urinals  like  old  men 

and  the  six-sided  odor 

of  disinfectant. 

I  have  felt  the  sadness 

of  the  small  white  tiles, 

of  the  repeated  shapes 

and  the  unavoidable  whiteness. 

I  have  understood 

that  some  afternoon 

when  it  rains  and  the  streets 

blacken  with  umbrellas, 

a  white  army 

from  all  of  the  men's  rooms 

will  gather  in  the  streets 

and  block  traffic  in  the  city  squares. 

They  will  complain  of  the  sadness 

of  things  as  they  are. 

I  have  decided 

that  later  when  signs 

reflect  in  reverse 

on  the  wet  pavements, 

they  will  return  to  the  bars 

like  shiny  sheep 

dragging  their  plumbing 

behind  them. 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


The  bear  sleeps  in  the  cellar  hole,  where  pine  needles 
heap  over  the  granite  doorstep.    And  the  well  brims 
with  acorns  and  the  broken  leaves  of  the  oak  tree 
which  has  grown  where  the  anvil  rusted  in  the  forge. 

When  my  eyes  close,  I  can  see  another  summer: 
a  bark  of  rust  grows  on  the  trees  of  the  gas  pumps, 
and  the  EAT  signs  gather  like  leaves  in  the  shallow 
cellars  of  diners,  and  a  wildcat  waits  for  deer 

on  the  roof  of  a  car.     Blacktop  buckled  by  frost 
starts  goldenrod  from  the  highway.    Fat  honey  bees 
meander  among  raspberries,  where  a  quarrel 
of  vines  crawls  into  the  spilled  body  of  a  plane. 


4  //  Donald  Hall 


AN  AIRSTRIP   IN   ESSEX,  1960 


It  is  a  lost  road  into  the  air. 

It  is  a  desert 

among  sugar  beets. 

The  tiny  wings 

of  the  Spitfires  of  nineteen-forty-one 

flake  in  the  mud  of  the  Channel. 

Near  the  road  a  brick  pillbox 

totters    under   a   load   of   grass, 

where  Home  Guards  waited 

in  the  white  fogs  of  the  invasion  winter. 

Goodnight,   old  ruined  war. 

In  Poland  the  wind  rides  on  a  jagged  wall. 
Smoke  rises  from  the  stones;  no,  it  is  mist. 
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KING   AND  QUEEN 

after  Henry  Moore 


As  they  grew  older, 

the  land  which  had  grown  wheat 

washed  down  the  hill, 

and  the  river 

carried  the  land  into  the  sea. 

The  priest  with  the  horned 

mask,  who  brought  meat 

from  the  altar, 

turned  into  a  bird 

and  flew  among  the  mountains. 

The  people  of  the  markets 

who  touched  their  heads  to  the  ground, 

changed  into  clumps  of  weed 

among  the  gutters 

of  the  bare  hill. 

A  galley  which  carried  wine 

sank  in  the  harbour, 

and  a  barge  of  hooks 

smoked  and  heaved 

to  raise  it  from  deep  mud. 

The  King  and  Queen  rule 
over  the  dark  nation 
of  thrones.    As  slowly 
as  a  river  builds  a  delta, 
they  have  become  still. 


6  //  Donald  Hall 


THE  LONG  RIVER 


The  musk-ox  smells 
in  his  long  head 
my  boat  coming.    When 
I  feel  him  there, 
intent,   heavy, 

the  oars  make  wings 
in  the  white  night, 
and  brave  woods  are  close 
on  either  side 
where  trees  darken. 

I  rowed  past  towns 
in  their  black  sleep 
to  come  here.    I  passed 
the  northern  grass 
and  cold  mountains. 

The  musk-ox  moves 
when  the  boat  stops, 
in  hard  thickets.     Now 
the  wood  is  dark 
with  old  pleasures. 


X.  J.  KENNEDY 


8  //  X.  J.  Kennedy 


LITTLE  ELEGY 

for  a  child  who  skipped  rope 


Here  lies  resting,  out  of  breath, 
Out  of  turns,  Elizabeth 
Whose  quicksilver  toes  not  quite 
Cleared  the  whirring  edge  of  night. 

Earth  whose  circles  round  us  skim 
Till  they  catch  the  lightest  limb, 
Shelter  now   Elizabeth 
And  for  her  sake  trip  up  Death. 


X.  I.  Kennedy  II  9 


SATORI 


Poem  written  to  be  read  by  "Kenneth  Kant" 

at  the  Wolgamot  Society's  beatnik  poetry  hoax,  May  27,  1959. 


The  cosmos  flipped  at  three  a.m. 

Mailbox  mailbox  mailbox. 

I  sent  a  koan  to  the  Most 
but  on  the  way  I  dropped  it. 

I  heard  Bird  Parker  s  fliptop  ghost 
mooing  cool  sultras  to  the  righteous  dawn — 

and  then  my  crooked  heart  stood  straight, 
my  rump  stomped  up  &  down  my  back, 
my  brain  jumped  out  my  seven-hole  head — 

I  grabbed  my  Buddha  nature: 

I'm  the  mote  in  the  eye  in  the  dot  in  the  i 
in  the  poster  for  Pepsi-Cola. 


10  //  X.  J.  Kennedy 


IN  A  PROMINENT  BAR  IN  SECAUCUS  ONE  DAY 

To  the  tune  of  "The  Old  Orange  Flute"  or  the  tune  of  "Sweet  Betsy  from  Pike.' 


In  a  prominent  bar  in  Secaucus  one  day 

Rose  a  lady  in  skunk  with  a  topheavy  sway, 

Raised  a  knobby  red  finger — all  turned  from  their  beer — 

While  with  eyes  bright  as  snowcrust  she  sang  high  and  clear: 

'Now  who  of  you'd  think  from  an  eyeload  of  me 
That  I  once  was  a  lady  as  proud  as  could  be? 
Oh  I'd  never  sit  down  by  a  tumbledown  drunk 
If  it  wasn't,  my  dears,  for  the  high  cost  of  junk. 

'All  the  gents  used  to  swear  that  the  white  of  my  calf 
Beat  the  down  of  the  swan  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
In  the  kerchief  of  linen  I  caught  to  my  nose 
Ah,  there  never  fell  snot,  but  a  little  gold  rose. 

'I  had  seven  gold  teeth  and  a  toothpick  of  gold, 
My  Virginia  cheroot  was  a  leaf  of  it  rolled 
And  I'd  light  it  each  time  with  a  thousand  in  cash — 
Why  the  bums  used  to  fight  if  I  flicked  them  an  ash. 


X.  J.  Kennedy  II  11 


'Once  the  toast  of  the  Biltmore,  the  belle  of  the  Taft, 
I  would  drink  bottle  beer  at  the  Drake,  never  draft, 
And  dine  at  the  Astor  on  Salisbury  steak 
With  a  clean  tablecloth  for  each  bite  I  did  take. 

'In  a  car  like  the  Roxy  I'd  roll  to  the  track, 

A  steel-guitar  trio,  a  bar  in  the  back, 

And  the  wheels  made  no  noise,  they  turned  over  so  fast, 

Still  it  took  you  ten  minutes  to  see  me  go  past. 

'When  the  horses  bowed  down  to  me  that  I  might  choose, 
I  bet  on  them  all,  for  I  hated  to  lose. 
Now  I'm  saddled  each  night  for  my  butter  and  eggs 
And  the  broken  threads  race  down  the  backs  of  my  legs. 

'Let  you  hold  in  mind,  girls,  that  your  beauty  must  pass 
Like  a  lovely  white  clover  that  rusts  with  its  grass. 
Keep  your  bottoms  off  barstools  and  marry  you  young 
Or  be  left — an  old  barrel  with  many  a  bung. 


12  //  X.  J.  Kennedy 


'For  when  time  takes  you  out  for  a  spin  in  his  car 
You'll  be  hard-pressed  to  stop  him  from  going  too  far 
And  be  left  by  the  roadside,  for  all  your  good  deeds, 
Two  toadstools  for  tits  and  a  face  full  of  weeds.' 

All  the  house  raised  a  cheer,  but  the  man  at  the  bar 
Made  a  phonecall  and  up  pulled  a  red  patrol  car 
And  she  blew  us  a  kiss  as  they  copped  her  away 
From  that  prominent  bar  in  Secaucus,  N.J. 


X.  J.  Kennedy  II   13 


OVERHEARD   IN  THE  LOUVRE 


Said  the  Victory  of  Samothrace, 

What  winning's  worth  this  loss  of  face? 


14  //  X.  J.  Kennedy 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

for  cm  instructor  in   composition 


Now  the  full  pear  inclines  its  shape  to  fall, 
The  wind  persuasive  in  the  looselimbed  trees 
Meets  with  each  traverse  less  and  less  resistance. 
Now  twiched  loose  from  your  academic  bough 
You  swirl  to  earth.    They  call  it  leave  of  absence. 

When  acorns  in  staccato  downfalls  spat  in  dirt 
I  hear  once  more  at  the  novelet  of  manners 
Six  times  projected,   seven   times  ripped   up, 
Your  hunt-and-peck,   your  cane   with   rubber   stopper 
Testing  the  solidity  of  the  bottom  step, 

Again  your  ballpoint  spattering  with  commas 
Drab  prose  of  pretty  girls.    Who  wouldn't  throw 
After  ten  years  his  bottle  through  his  pane 
And  skim  to  air  on  neatly  graded  wings 
Each  essay  on  the  nonconformity  of  Thoreau? 

Cars  crash  through  leaves:   a  sound   of  shuffled   papers 
Batters  my  sleep,  routs  to  the  wind  my  dreams — 
Some  scrape,  others  cartwheel  with  dry  twicks  of  stems 
While  slow  as  frost  through  boughs,  moves  your  veined  hand 
Scoring  with  red  the  looseleaves  of  the  themes. 
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16  //  Dallas   Wiebe 


THE   HEAT  OF   DAY 


They  make  a  mother 

from  a  bulb,  terry  cloth  and  wire 
And  teach  the  young  macaques 
to  love  it 

for  its  heat  alone — 
Fixing  all   the   variables, 
Mixing   controls, 
some   with, 
some  without 
faces. 
From  this  they  see 

that  babies  love  a  mother 
for  her  breasts' 
warm  tone. 

Oh  rare  epiphany! 

We  knew  that  all  along 

the  cold  b 
o 
n 
e 


Dallas  Wiebe  II  17 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
(to  K.J.) 

As  Dunciads  strut  stiff  down  the  abyss, 

As  fangs  of  rattlers  kiss 
the  jumping  jack- 
rabbits'   flesh   to   shaking   stone, 

So  night  rides  up 
my  vacant  bone. 

Sweet   lady, 

You  are  so  shady. 

And  as  in  darkness  light  congeals 

around  still  gold, 
As  ignis  fatuus  lumbers  out 

the  praying  lip, 
So  I  deny 

the  black   eye. 

Sweet   lady 
I  am   ready. 


18  //  Dallas  Wiebe 


But  night  comes  on 

as  Marvells  rhyme  death's  ash, 

as   gamblers   rattle   cold  cash. 
Around  my  eye 

I  spread  my  windows  wide 

to  let  light  out 

from  artificial  fires. 
I  loosen  light 

across  the  pressing  night 
And  gather  me 

around  your  forestry. 

Sweet  lady, 
Love  is  crazy. 

But  dawn  comes  on 

like  garbage  from  a  gun, 

like  Ph.D.s  after  a  son. 
And,  oh,   sweet  lady, 
Before  I  see  your  thigh 
I  kiss  your  perfidy 
And  find 

that 

love  is  light 

in  blackest  night. 

Sweet  lady, 

Dawn's  light   is   dirty. 


Dallas  Wiebe  II  19 


AUBADE   UPON   ST.   LUCIE'S   DAY 


Drive 

blooded  axle 
Through  the  mensuration 

of  Lord  Weary  s  Castle. 
Jackal  suckles 

zebra  bone; 
Heart  wrestles 

love  home. 
This  is  Earth's  midnight 

and  midday. 
It  is  time's  roundelay 

which  burdens  out  the  clotted  axletree — 

is  not  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary." 

I  buy  my  Agnes 

daily 

with  the  blood  of  cod. 
I  lay  her 

in  the  lap  of  odd- 
ball 
joys. 
I  care  not 

that  mind  defects, 

that  heart  rots, 

that  lungs  inspire  cancer's  milk 

to  sop  an  aging  sleep. 

I  love  you,  Agnes, 

in  this   Gaderene  commerce. 
And  I  love  you  for  your  tongue  alone 
Because  your  fleece 

is  nailed  to  stone. 


20  //  Dallas  Wiebe 


Now  sun  suckles  time's  sow 

And  wirey  rams  will  jaw  into  the  howl 

of  Spring's  annoying  thunder. 
Lightning  will  knock  up 

chestnuts  and  violets — 

will  page  them  with  caustic  finger. 
God  will  spell  his  yolk  on  Galilee. 
Time  will  sheathe  the  crossed  hanger 

for  this  or  that  hunger. 
Day  and  night  will  fix  anger. 

And  if  dim  violets  swell  beside  the  Thames, 
And  if  suns  lisp  the  salt  of  night, 

Oh  salt  shaker, 
How  can  I  love  through  Midnight's  crack? 
And  if  day  last  one  thousand  years, 
How  can  I  love, 

Oh  pepper  pot? 

When  Lucie  crackles  in  the  phoenix  ash 
to  light  cephalic  tapers, 
to   garbage   down  from   Oxenford 
a  Saturnalia  for  time's  lepers, 
I  lie  in  brine 

as  daylight  bloats 
and  midnight  wains 
to  con  my  lines 
and  hackle  up 
That  one  plus  one  is  two; 
That  ten  plus  one  is  three. 
So  time  quakes  imponderably 
(a  rutting  buck  in  Arcady) 
as  day  plus  day 
rots  love  away 

into  the  half-light 
of   Lucie. 
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J  JAMES  CAMP 


22   //   James   Camp 


OLD   MAN'S   PRAYER   TO   A    FADING   STAR 


Lead  our  lives  at  last  to  some  harvest; 

Do  not  break  them   with   the   unleavening   of   Heaven's   power. 

Show  our  souls  some  sign  for  submission 
And  do  not  fade  from  us  in  the  fatal  hour. 

Subject  us  not  to  mere  quantification; 
Assure  for  us  an  end  and  a  start. 

Those  who  look  only  to  outward  spaces 
No  longer  explore  the  heart: 

Eternal  progression  nor  infinite  regression 
Will  modulate  those  sessions  of  the  soul's  eye 

Which  try  to  focus  this  strange  variety 

To  some  belief  save  generality — for  things  that  die. 


James   Camp   II  23 


AN    EDICT   FROM   THE    EMPEROR 
FOR  A  CEREMONY  WITHOUT  CAROLS 


Cancel  the  singing  of  choirs; 
Old  carols  will  not  grace  fires 
In  places  where  the  knave 
Is  burning  on  the  glittering  tree 
His  second  death,  our  nativity. 

Send  Roman  candles  into  icy  air, 
Their  bursting  birth  proclaiming  there 
In  fiery  blooms  with  orange  petals, 
A  new  rose  that  blossoms  and  then  goes 
Hissing  in  fragments  to  a  winter  sea. 

Rose   after   rose   let   them   rise 

Burning  in  testimony.     Skies 

Are  freezing  and  we  need  comfort 

From   closer  constellations.     Arcturus  is   far 

And  cold  from  where  we  are. 

And  clear  the  launching  area 

Of  those  disgusting  old  men 

Who,   dripping  with   diseased  noses 

Like  senile  dogs,  are  fumbling  dirty  snow 

For  charred  remnants  of  roses. 


24  //  James  Camp 


FRANCIS   BACON 


For  a  new  experience  he  built  a  new  engine 
Designed  to  fact  and  not  desire; 
Launched   himself   with   quaint   precision 
But  drove  on  whirling  higher  and  higher 
Into  the  sky,  the  stars  his  destination; 
Only  the  sun  was  in  his  way; 
He  disregarded  the  moon's  pale  light 
And  cracked  a  universe  that  day. 

Legend  told  him  to  avoid  the  sun; 
Except  his  were  not  waxen  wings 
But  a  tough  metal  that  brilliantly  shone 
And  his  body  rested  on  taut  coil  springs. 
And  though  later  his  engine  stopped, 
A  strange  attraction  soon  took  place; 
The  ship  moved  in  greater  orbits, 
Revolved  in  ever  widening  space. 

The   stars   were   scattered   everywhere; 
When  he  had  started  they  were  always  above; 
The  sun  itself  was  a  remembered   star 
Before  he  ceased  to  move. 


James  Camp  II  25 


SUMMER    IS  A  SECOND   SEASON 


April  is  gone, 

Summer  is  a  second  season, 

The  landscape  is  now; 

There  is  no  reason 

For  past  or  future   thinking, 

The  plow  lies  in  the  shed, 

And  the  land  is  dead 

To  all  motion  save  the  slow 

Brilliant  blossoming  of  summer. 

Only  later  will  the  furrowed  brow 

Perceive  the  seasons'  separations 

And  remember  and  understand 

Harsh  imprint  of  spring. 

Then  a  scarecrow  will  look  down 

Longingly  on  creation 

And  with  snowfall,  fall 

Beneath   winter's   covering. 


26  //  James  Camp 


THE    EXPLICIT   RENDERING 

for  Ezra  Pound 

The  first  poet  skirted  the  stinking  sty, 
His  eyes  turned  up  to  a  pale  blue  sky; 
The  other,  knowing  well  where  his  body  fed, 
Fixed  his  eyes  on  a  bristled  head, 

With  his  fingers  on  his  knife 
And  his  eyes  on  the  hog. 

The  first  sought  a  flowered,  embowered  retreat 
And  quickly  found  a  pleasant  seat; 
The  second  grabbed  a  soot-colored,  mud-caked  shoat 
And  jabbed  the  bulging,  surging  throat 

With  his  fingers  on  his  knife 
And  his  eyes  on  the  hog. 

Both  of  them  liked  good  things  to  eat, 

The  tender  tissue  of  succulent  meat; 

Both  liked  their  peppered  pork  pies  warm, 

But  the  first  never  knew  them  in  natural  form; 

Both  filled  their  bellies  with   carcass  food, 

But  only  one  at  the  sty  stood 

With  his  fingers  on  his  knife 
And  his  eyes  on  the  hog. 
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{JOHN  HEATH-STUBBS 


28  //  John  Heath-Stubbs 


NOT  BEING  OEDIPUS 


Not  being  Oedipus  he  did  not  question  the  Sphinx 
Nor  allow  it  to  question  him.    He  thought  it  expedient 
To  make  friends  and  try  to  influence  it. 
In  this  he  entirely  succeeded, 

And  continued  his  journey  to  Thebes.    The  abominable  thing 
Now  tame  as  a  kitten  (though  he  was  not  unaware 
That  its  destructive  claws  were  merely  sheathed) 
Lolloped  along  beside  him — 

To  the  consternation  of  the  Reception  Committee. 
It  posed  a  nice  problem:  he  had  certainly  overcome 
But  not  destroyed  the  creature — was  he  or  was  he  not 
Entitled  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess 

Dowager  Jocasta.    Not  being  Oedipus 
He  saw  it  as  a  problem  too.    For  frankly  he  was  not 
By  natural  inclination  at  all  attracted  to  her. 
The  question  was  soon  solved — 

Solved  itself,  you  might  say;  for  while  they  argued 
The  hungry  Sphinx,  which  had  not  been  fed  all  day, 
Sneaked  off  unobserved,  penetrated  the  royal  apartments, 
And  softly  consumed  the  lady. 


John  Heath-Stubbs  II  29 


So  he  ascended  the  important  throne  of  Cadmus, 
Beginning  a  distinguished  and  uneventful  reign. 
Celibate,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  ambitious  sons; 
Although  he  was  lonely  at  nights, 

With  only  the  Sphinx  curled  up  on  his  eiderdown. 
Its  body  exuded  a  sort  of  unearthly  warmth 
(Though  in  fact  cold-blooded)  but  its  capacity 
For  affection  was  strictly  limited. 

Granted,  after  his  death  it  was  inconsolable, 
And  froze  into  its  own  stone  effigy 
Upon  his  tomb.    But  this  was  self-love,  really — 
It  felt  it  had  failed  in  its  mission. 

While  Thebes,  by  common  consent  of  the  people,  adopted 

His  extremely  liberal  and  reasonable  constitution, 

Which  should  have  enshrined  his  name — but,  not  being  Oedipus, 

It  vanished  from  history,  as  from  legend. 


30  //  John  Heath-Stubbs 


BRYANT   PARK,   NEW   YORK 


Adjacent  to  the  Public  Library,  not  far  from  the  public  lavatory, 
A  rectangle,  paved;  and  with  trees,  and  with  green — 

From  an  altiloquent  and  alien  beauty 
Nostalgically  I  turn  into  this  enclave 

(It  recalls  London).    I  wish  they  kept  it  better: 
Rain-soggy  newspapers;  and  a  few  not  old 

Not  young  men  sit  and  stare  here; 
They  are  slumped  behind  illegible  eyes. 

Mine  meet  instead  those  of  the  bust  erected 
By  the  Goethe  Society  of  America, 

Eyes  which  equally  are  turned  to  stone 
(Needed  no  sculptor  to  accomplish  that), 

Pleased  to  encounter  a  European  acquaintance 
(With  respect;  with,  one  hopes,  humility) 

Though  personally  I  have  not  much  liked  Goethe — 
Tempted  to  think  that  he  deserves  this  place? 


John  Heath-Stubbs  II  31 


CHANSON   POPULAIRE 


I  do  not  give  you  my  heart 

For  fear  that  you  should  break  it: 
It  has  too  frequently  been  repaired 
For  anyone  to  shake  it. 

Three  times,  three  times, 

I  have  given  my  heart  away, 
For  a  statistically  average  period 

Of  a  year  and  a  day: 
And  one  is  married,  and  one  is  dead, 

And  one  is  still  there 
Whose  heart  congealed  in  its  own  citadel 
And  none  is  you,  my  dear. 

I  cast  my  heart  on  the  waters: 

With  many  thanks  they  returned  it — 
It  came  back  cracked,  or  splintered, 
Or  else  the  fires  had  burned  it. 
Three  times,  three  times, 

I  have  put  my  heart  in  pawn 
For  imaginary  kingdoms  that  ended  with  a  whimper, 

With  a  bang,  with  a  yawn; 
There  are  skills,  of  course,  that  can  patch  it  up, 

As  intellect,  as  art — 
But  it  is  not  you  that  demand  I  give  you 
My  poisoned,  poisonous  heart. 


32  //  John  Heath-Stubbs 


AMERICAN    FOLKLORE 


"Father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie — for  see 
I  have  cut  off  your  little  cherry-tree: 

And  when  I  grow  up,  I  give  you  my  word 

I  will  likewise  emasculate  King  George  the  third." 
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34  //  Bernard  Keith 


INCLE  CHARLEY 


(my    granduncle) , 
after  a  life  of  startling  promiscuity, 
received  a  Christian  burial. 
And  all  the  family 
is  certain  he  has  gone  to  heaven 
(because  in  his  last  years 
he  achieved   a   glandular   serenity 
a  look  of  loss). 
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ON   AN   ATHEIST 

GIVEN  A  CHRISTIAN   BURIAL 


A  living  preacher 

talks  of  home; 

and  then   three   creatures 

sing  a  hymn: 

praise  allegro 
is  more  their  style, 
but  they  go  slow 
for  funerals. 

His  displayed  body, 
drained  of  blood, 
absorbs   the  god  he 
has   denied 

and  does  not  seem 
to  mind.     "Abide  .  .  ." 
the  creatures   hymn 
over  the  void. 


36/7  Bernard  Keith 


SYMPTOMS  OF  RUIN 

"I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot" — Rev.  3:15 

1 

For  the  Family  Record 

My  mother  has 
the  gift  of  tongues; 
she  babbles  praise 
from  flame-touched  lungs 

and  having  munched 
such  vocal  manna, 
she  bangs  the  Church 
of  God  piano 

in  a  riot 
of  Rapture-jazz, 
ready  tonight 
to  shout  or  rise. 

While  I,  lukewarm, 
like  gospel  spew, 
can't  lift  an  arm 
or  bend  the  knee, 

and  can't  create 
my  father's  ghost 
or  even  fit 
to  words  his  waste. 

Cold  corpse,  with  this 
I  cannot  call  you: 
your  best  chance  is 
that  glossolalia. 
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2 

Ein  jeder  Engel  ist  schrecklich 


My  Angel,  whom  my  mother  prods 
with  formidable  prayer, 
must  think  he's  paid  to  rid  my  head 
of  common  crooks  and  frauds. 

My  only  Angel  scours  the  floor 
and  sweeps  stray  systems  out; 
if  seven  doctrines  come  and  knock, 
he  bolts  the  hardwood  door 

and  tells  me  what  a  tricky  lot 
of  fakers  I've  escaped. 
My  Angel,  when  my  mother  rises, 
will  hold  me  here  to  rot. 


Unnatural, 
I  need  the  flies 
that  know  the  fall. 
My  knees 

are  stiff — old  starch 
sticks  in  the  bone. 
The  untrue  church 
is  gone. 
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I've  hoarded  back 
from  early  age 
a  sense  of  sac- 
rilege 

that  I  can't  use. 
It  goes  to  waste 
with  all  the  praise 
I  must 

have  soaked  up  then 
but  somehow  lost. 
I  need  a  pen- 
tecost. 

The  flies  are  late. 
I've  starched  my  legs 
until  they  strut 
like  hags. 

My  mother  crams 
my  mail  with  God's 
love  and  jazz  hymns. 
My  head's 

formal.     I  hang 
words  on  a  wire, 
having  no  tongue, 
no  fire. 
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40  //  D.  C.  Hope 


ARCHAISMS 

II  ne  m'aime  pas,  ne  je  lui. 
Beroul's  Romance  of  Tristram 

1 

Encounter 

A  thinning  pearl 

of  fog  overtook  me  (the  risen  body 

and  rising  arms 

that  I  couldn't  escape), 

and  I  edged  down 
the  spongy  slope 
searching 

the 

breathless 
rift  for  enemies,  wary 
of  infiltrations, 

my  emotions  confronting  nothing, 
or  at  best, 

rounding  back  on  me. 

If  they  could  ever  be  recollected 

in  tranquility, 
I  would  witness 
their  signals 

to  have  been   unreliable. 
Enemies  were  found  and  loved 
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and  my  friends  undone. 

Some  encounters  were  clear  enough. 

The  fog  never  lifted. 

It  became  dense, 

sharp  to  the  touch 
something  to  pit   yourself  against. 
It's  a  lucky  thing  to  feel 

the  wedge  and  draw 
upon  the  flesh 

(instead  of  fading  out, 
mottling  into  the  atmosphere), 
even  though  each  face, 
my  arms,  each  chest, 
the  place  of  every  sharp 
and  certain  wound 

should  turn  to  milky  agate, 

the  scatheless  whites 
and  yellowed  rifts  of  gray 
unmarked  by  scars. 
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2 

Jolly  Roses 

For  you,  your  face  again,  the  cheek 
lit  as  by  a  candle  seen  through 
parchment   (a  slight,  excited  streak 

where  late  your  jolly  roses  grew 
and  surged  into  sweeping  coursers 
through  plateau  and  over  moat), 

I  felt  the  pull  and  break 

to  mount  and  ached  of  absent  spurs, 
but  then  turned  down  my  eyes  and  wrote: 
even  flowers  can  love  the  rain 

and,  next,  they  love  the  sun 
before  the  drying  pain. 
Within  this  temperate  season, 

well  wilt  and  die.    We'll  curse 
our  loves  both  late  and  soon 
before  we'll  love  the  universe 

for  having  made  us  bloom. 
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3 
Oblivion 

From  any  action  there    survives, 

by  spontaneous  ignorance, 

those  few  who  spent  their  sketched-in  lives 

in  converse  that  barely  touched  them, 

killing-  as  giddy  children  dance, 

all  innocent  of  strokes  that  can 

bleed  white,  efface,  oblivion. 

Still  in  archaic  carvings,  solemn 
masters  fight  by  twos — suspended, 
close,  at  death's  pink  and  spongy  edge: 

their  art  is  sweet,  their  taste  for  blood, 
cut  by  the  savor  of  knowledge. 


4 

Parting  Remembered 

As  small  rain  between  the  finger 
tips,  or  as  a  rose  that  burns, 

as  old  fashioned  and  quick  as  ginger 
to  lips, 

the  whip  of  umber  thorns. 
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JA2ZABYE 


Frailty,  fast  and  loosely   sleeping, 

Rocks,  an  easy  mark, 

And  I  mark  it  in  my  keeping, 

And  I  keep  it  dark. 

In  a  darkness  it  can  rock  me. 

(Wailing  dark   and   rocks   the   sea.) 

Swing  not,   my  baby. 

Sleep  the  blue  night  through; 
Storm  not.    You're  with  me, 

Frailty's  residue. 

Though  we've  got  each  other's  number, 

Who  can  count  to  one?     Slumber, 

Pretty,  slumber — this 

Marks  a  time  of  balance,  maybe, 

Fury's  quietness. 

I  would  rock  you,  pretty  baby. 
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W.  D.  SNODGRASS 


46  //   W.  D.  Snodgrass 


THE   EXAMINATION 


Under  the  thick  beams  of  that  swirly  smoking  light, 
The  black  robes  are  clustering,  huddled  in  together. 

Hunching  their  shoulders,  they  spread  short,  broad  sleeves  like  night 
Black  grackles'  wings;  then  they  reach  bone-yellow  leather- 


y  fingers,  each  to  each.    And  are  prepared.    Each  turns 
His  single  eye — or  since  one  can't  discern  their  eyes, 

That  reflective,  single,  moon-pale  disc  which  burns 

Over  each  brow — to  watch  this  uncouth  shape  that  lies 


Strapped  to  their  table.     One  probes  with  his  ragged  nails 
The  slate-sharp  calf,  explores  the  thigh  and  the  lean  thews 

Of  the  groin.     Others  raise,  red  as  piratic  sails, 
His  wing,  stretching,  trying  the  pectoral  sinews. 


One  runs  his  finger  down  the  whet  of  that  cruel 

Golden  beak,  lifts  back  the  horny  lids  from  the  eyes, 

Peers  down  in  one  bright  eye,  malign  as  a  jewel 
And  steps  back  suddenly.     "He  is  anaesthetized?'* 


"He  is.    He  is.    Yes.    Yes."    The  tallest  of  them,  bent 
Down  by  the  head,  rises,  "This  drug  possesses  powers 

Sufficient  to  still  all  gods  in  this  firmament. 

This  is  Garuda  who  was  fierce.    He's  yours  for  hours. 
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"We  shall  continue,  please."    Now,  once  again,  he  bends 

To  the  skull,  and  its  clamped  tissues.    Into  the  cran- 
ial cavity,  he  plunges  both  of  his  hands 

Like  obstetric  forceps  and  lifts  out  the  great  brain, 


Holds  it  aloft,  then  gives  it  to  the  next  who  stands 

Beside  him.     Each,  in  turn,  accepts  it,  although  loath, 

Turns  it  this  way,  that  way,  feels  it  between  his  hands 
Like  a  wasp's  nest  or  some  sickening  outsized  growth. 


They  must  decide  what  thoughts  each  part  of  it  must  think; 

They  tap  at,  then  listen  beside,  each  suspect  lobe; 
Next,  with  a  crow's  quill  dipped  into  India  ink, 

Mark  on  its  surface,  as  if  on  a  map  or  globe, 


These  dangerous  areas  which  need  to  be  excised. 

They  rinse  it,  then  apply  antiseptics  to  it; 
Now  silver  saws  appear  which,  inch  by  inch,  slice 

Through  its  ancient  folds  and  ridges,  like  thick  suet. 


It's  rinsed,  dried,  and  daubed  with  thick  salves.    The  smoky  saws 
Are  scrubbed,  resterilized,  and  polished  till  they  gleam. 

The  brain  is  repacked  in  its  case.    Pinched  in  their  claws, 
Glimmering  needles  stitch  it  up,  that  leave  no  seam. 
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Meantime,  one  of  them  has  set  blinders  to  the  eyes, 
Insterted  light  packing  beneath  each  of  the  ears 

And  caulked  the  nostrils  in.    One,  with  thin  twine,  ties 
The  genitals  off.    With  long  wooden-handled  shears, 


Another  chops  pinions  out  of  the  scarlet  wings. 

It's  hoped  that  with  disuse  he  will  forget  the  sky 
Or,  at  least,  in  time,  learn,  among  other  things, 

To  fly  no  higher  than  his  superiors  fly. 


Well;  that's  a  beginning.    The  next  time,  they  can  split 
His  tongue  and  teach  him  to  talk  correctly,  can  give 

Him  memory  of  fine  books  and  choose  clothing  fit 
For  the  integrated  area  where  he'll  live. 


Their  candidate  may  live  to  give  them  thanks  one  day. 

He  will  recover  and  may  hope  for  such  success 
He  shall  return  to  join  their  ranks.    Bowing  away, 

They  nod,  whispering,  "One  of  ours;  one  of  ours.    Yes.    Yes." 
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LYING   AWAKE 


This  moth  caught  in  the  room  tonight 
Squirmed  up,  sniper-style,  between 
The  rusty  edges  of  the  screen; 
Then,  long  as  the  room  stayed  light, 


Lay  here,  content,  in  some  cornerhole. 
Now  that  we've  settled  into  bed 
Though,  he  can't  sleep.    Overhead, 
He  throws  himself  at  the  blank  wall. 


Each  night  hordes  of  these  flutterers  haunt 

And  climb  my  study  windowpane; 

Fired  by  reflection,  their  insane 

Eyes  gleam;  they  know  what  they  want. 


How  do  the  petulant  things  survive? 
Out  in  the  fields  they  have  a  place 
And  proper  work,  furthering  the  race; 
Why  this  blind  fanatical  drive 


Indoors?    Why  rush  at  every  spark, 

Cigar,  headlamp  or  railway  warning 

To  break  off  your  wings  and  starve  by  morning? 

And  what  could  a  moth  fear  in  the  dark 
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Compared  with  what  you  meet  inside? 
Still,  he  rams  the  fluorescent  face 
Of  the  clock,  thinks  that's  another  place 
Of  light  and  families,  where  he'll  hide. 


We  ought  to  trap  him  in  a  jar, 
Or  come  like  the  white-coats  with  a  net 
And  turn  him  out  toward  living.    Yet 
We  don't;  we  take  things  as  they  are. 
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THE  MEN'S  ROOM  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 


Here,  in  the  most  Unchristian  basement 

of  this  "fortress  for  the  Christian  mind,"' 

they  close  these  four  gray  walls,  shut  out  shame, 

and  scribble  of  sex  and  excrement, 

draw  bestial  pictures  and  sign  their  name — 

the  old,  lewd,  defiance  of  mankind. 


The  subversive  human  in  his  cell — 
burn  his  vile  books,  stamp  out  his  credo, 
lock  him  away  where  no  light  falls, 
and  no  live  word  can  go  back  to  tell 
where  he's  entombed  like  Monte  Cristo — 
yet,  he'll  carve  his  platform  in  the  walls. 


In  need,  men  have  painted  the  deep  caves 

to  summon  their  animal,  dark  gods; 

even  the  reviled,  early  Christians 

prayed  in  catacombs  to  outlawed  Good, 

laid  their  honored  dead  an  carved  out  graves 

with  pious  mottos  of  resistance. 


This  is  the  last  cave,  where  the  soul 
turns  in  its  corner  like  a  beast 
nursing  its  wounds,  where  it  contemplates 
vengeance,  how  it  shall  gather  to  full 
strength,  what  lost  cause  shall  it  vindicate, 
returning,   masterless   and   twisted. 
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